BENTHAM

insulated one; he sees every subject in connexion with
all the other subjects with which in his view it is
related, and from which it requires to be distinguished;
and as all that he knows, in the least degree allied to
the subject, has been marshalled in an orderly manner
before him, he does not, like people who use a looser
method, forget and overlook a thing on one occasion
to remember it on another. Hence there is probably
no philosopher of so wide a range, in whom there are
so few inconsistencies. If any of the truths which he
did not see, had come to be seen by him, he would
have remembered it everywhere and at all times, and
would have adjusted his whole system to it. And this
is another admirable quality which he has impressed
upon the best of the minds trained in his habits of
thought: when those minds open to admit new truths,
they digest them as fast as they receive them.

But this system, excellent for keeping before the
mind of the thinker all that he knows, does not make
him know enough; it does not make a knowledge of
some of the properties of a thing suffice for the whole
of it, nor render a rooted habit of surveying a complex
object (though ever so carefully) in only one of its
aspects, tantamount to the power of contemplating it
in all. To give this last power, other qualities are re-
quired: whether Bentham possessed those other quali-
ties we now have to see.

Bentham's mind, as we have already said, was
eminently synthetical. He begins all his inquiries by
supposing nothing to be known on the subject, and
reconstructs all philosophy ah initio, without reference
to the opinions of his predecessors. But to build either
a philosophy or anything else* there must be materials.
For the philosophy of matter, the materials are the
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